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ECCENTRIC OFFICIAL STATISTICS. III. 

There is perhaps at the present no more interesting or 
important sociological question than the employment of women 
and children and the effect of such employment upon that of 
men. Are these classes taking the place of men in industrial 
pursuits, and by their competition in the labor market so reduc- 
ing their wages as to render it difficult or impossible for the 
head of the family to alone support the family ? 

In the first of these papers (Journal of Sociology, January, 
1897), the writer criticised a contribution of the Commissioner 
of Labor to the Chicago Record of July 20, 1894, in which that 
gentleman, discussing the employment of women and children, 
undertook to demonstrate from census statistics a great decrease 
in the employment of children, and that women were not crowd- 
ing upon men in the industrial pursuits but taking the place of 
of children. Comparing the proportion of females employed in 
manufacturing and meehanical industry to the total number of 
employes in these industries, Colonel Wright said : " This com- 
parison shows that in i860 20.66 per cent, of all the persons 
employed in manufacturing industries were females above fifteen 
years of age, in 1870 they constituted 15.76 per cent, of the 
total number employed ; in 1880 they were 19.45 per cent., and 
in 1890 they were 17.94 per cent. The relation therefore to the 
total number employed was quite stationary at the last three 
federal censuses and was only about 2 per cent, in 1880 over 
what it was in 1870 and nearly 3 per cent, less in 1890 than in 
i860. The women are therefore not crowding upon the men in 
mechanical industries." 

Similar comparison of the percentage of children was made 
showing a most remarkable decrease in the percentage of chil- 
dren. Colonel Wright was, however, unable to quote the per- 
centage of children in i860, because they were not reported 
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separately, but were included with the adults. The census of 
1850 reported all hands employed 957,059 — males 731,137, 
females 225,922; and the census of i860 reported all hands 
employed 1,311,246 — males 1,040,349, females 270,897. These 
figures are correctly quoted in the census of 1870, but in the 
Tenth and Eleventh Censuses the falsification occurs of tab- 
ulating them with those of the later censuses as males above 
sixteen, females above fifteen. This falsification has evidently 
misled Miss Annie Marion McLean in her contribution to the 
preceding issue of the Journal of Sociology, " Factory Legis- 
lation for Women in the United States." That she has been 
still further misled by our incomparable census statistics is seen 
by her remark accompanying her table showing the proportion 
of female to male employes. " The actual increase has been 
steady, but relatively there has been a decrease since 1850, as 
will be seen." 

As was shown in the writer's first paper, the earlier manu- 
facturing statistics failed to include large classes of employes 
that were almost exclusively males. The number thus omitted 
was estimated by Superintendent Walker to have been 500,000 in 
1870. Including this number the proportion of females to 
males in 1870 would be 1 to 6.5, instead of 1 to 4.9 as she has it. 
Allowing for the children which her figures include as females 
over fifteen and for the males that the censuses of 1850 and i860 
failed to include, the proportion of females to males was probably 
no greater in 1850 and i860 than in 1870. Of these facts Col- 
onel Wright failed to take note. While comparisons of the per- 
centage of females and children to the total number of employes 
are utterly misleading, they seem no more misleading than the 
comparison made by Colonel Wright of the total number of 
children reported at the censuses of 1880 and 1890. Such com- 
parison seems to indicate a large decrease in the employment of 
children and a complete reversal of the tendency noted by him 
in 1875. According to the census figures the number of children 
employed in manufacturing and mechanical industry was, in 
1870, 114,628; in 1880, 181,121, and in 1890, 121,194. This is 
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an apparent decrease from 1880 to 1890 almost equal to the 
extraordinary increase shown from 1870 to 1880. 

Regarding the tendency of the time Colonel Wright, as Chief 
of the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor Statistics, remarked in 
the Sixth Annal Report of that bureau : " There seems within 
recent times to have occurred a change in the relation of wages 
to support, so that more and more the labor of the whole family 
becomes necessary to the support of the family. If we are right 
in our surmises that this is becoming more fixed and recognized 
from decade to decade, it certainly bodes no good to our future. 
The civilization of the nineteenth century, which seems to 
especially emphasize the home as its most prominent and valu- 
able institution, should not allow it to become necessary that 
any but the husband and father should labor for its support and 
security." 

In this report Colonel Wright shows at considerable length 
the manner in which the competition of the children reduces the 
earnings of the parent, and remarks : " It is likely that if by 
compulsion the children of the state be taken from work and 
put into school, there will be individual cases of suffering and 
hardship, but they will only be temporary. The rate of wages 
after a little time will readjust itself to the new state of things 
and the same amount of money, or somewhat near approxi- 
mately, will be earned by the head of the family as is now earned 
by him in conjunction with his children." 

Thus, according to Colonel Wright, wages and the employ- 
ment of others than the head of the family are closely related 
and we should expect an increase in the proportion of our people 
engaged in gainful pursuits to be accompanied by falling wages. 
It is therefore somewhat surprising to find our great statistical 
authority, Colonel Wright, maintaining that the increased pro- 
portion of our people having gainful pursuits is evidence not 
only of increased opportunity but of increased equality of oppor- 
tunity [Forum, May 1895), an d that wages and the condition of 
the wage earner have steadily improved since 1850 [Atlantic 
Monthly, Sept. 1897). 
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The writer regrets that his discussion of this question so 
largely involves a discussion of Colonel Wright's statements 
and conclusions as to be perhaps mistaken for a personal attack 
upon that gentleman. As Colonel Wright's interpretations of 
statistics as presented in magazine articles and quoted by the 
press are generally accepted by our busy people who lack both 
time and opportunity for personal investigation, and as from them 
public opinion is formed, it is important that Colonel Wright's 
errors should be pointed out. Acknowledging the ability of 
Colonel Wright as an investigator and the efficiency of the 
department of which he is the chief, we should expect the recent 
investigation of the Department of Labor regarding the employ- 
ment of women and children to show conclusively the tendency 
of the times as to such employment. It is therefore most sur- 
prising to discover that in his report, Colonel Wright discredits 
the results of this investigation by quoting census statistics to 
prove the contrary of what this investigation shows, a largely 
increased employment of children as well as women. 

Another strange circumstance relating to this investigation 
is that when Colonel Wright's report was submitted to Congress 
last February, the press throughout the country announced that 
this investigation showed a decreased employment of children. 
The figures given, it is true, when analyzed showed the con- 
trary, but the newspaper correspondents instead of making the 
analysis seem to have accepted the statement from some source 
that they considered reliable that a decrease in the proportion 
of children employed had been discovered. While the Depart- 
ment of Labor may not be responsible for the error of the agents 
of the press, it is very certain that it has taken no- pains to 
correct the false impression thus conveyed to the public. 

According to Colonel Wright's report of this investigation 
made in pursuance of a joint resolution of the LIII Congress, 
complete information was obtained for 931 establishments in two 
periods designated as the former and the present periods. By the 
present period is meant some week in the years 1895 anc ^ !89& 
in which the canvass was made, and by the former period is 
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meant some week antedating by at least ten years the week 
selected in 1895 or J 896. In the 931 establishments furnishing 
complete data, it appears that the percentage of increase for the 
different classes was as follows : Males 1 8 years of age or over 
63.1 per cent.; males under 18 years of age 80.6 per cent.; 
females 18 years of age or over 66.3 per cent.; females under 18 
years of age 89.1 per cent. 

Observation seems to indicate that establishments, particu- 
larly in trade, in which females and children form the larger 
proportion of employes have increased more rapidly in numbers 
than other establishments, in fact it has been claimed that they 
were driving other establishments out of existence and in this 
state has led to the insertion in party platforms of planks pro- 
posing such regulation as would limit the increase of such estab- 
lishments. A law of this nature met defeat by a small margin 
of votes in the last session of our legislature and the common 
council of Chicago subsequently enacted an ordinance having the 
same purpose. 

If it be true, as appears, that such establishments are rapidly 
increasing in number as well as in size, an investigation as to 
employment in establishments that existed ten years ago and 
which takes no account of establishments that have come into 
existence during the period, must fail to fully indicate the extent 
to which the employment of women and children has increased. 
As those studying the report find themselves confronted 
with census statistics seeming to prove the contrary of what is 
shown by the investigation, it becomes necessary to continue 
our investigations as to the reliability and comparability of 
census statistics. As the question of the employment of women 
and children and the questions of wages and improved conditions 
are shown by Colonel Wright to be intimately related, let us also 
consider the statistics by which Colonel Wright in his latest 
article, "Are the Rich Growing Richer and the Poor Poorer ?" 
{Atlantic Monthly, Sept. 1897) undertakes to demonstrate 
that the poor are growing better off. In this article Colonel 
Wright declares, "Fortunately there are facts at hand which 
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can be used in this examination and statements that cannot 
be controverted." Colonel Wright then proceeds to quote 
statistics the incomparability of which has already been 
so conclusively demonstrated in this Journal that he has 
attempted no reply. Let us call Colonel Wright himself to 
testify as to the alleged facts on which he bases his conclusion 
of a large increase in the earnings of wage workers and a 
decrease in the number of children employed in manufacturing 
industry. In an official communication to the Chairman of the 
Committee on Census United States Senate, dated Feb. 15, 1895, 
Colonel Wright, as superintendent of the Eleventh Census, 
said: "The tendency of the questions used in 1880 was to 
obtain a number of employes in excess of the average number, 
while it is believed the questions used in 1890 obtained the 
average number. The questions used in 1890 also tended to 
increase the amount of wages as compared with 1880. The 
enumeration of establishments in certain lines of industry was 
more thorough at the Eleventh than at the Tenth Census. For 
these reasons the average annual earnings per employe, as 
obtained from the totals for the two censuses, are not compar- 
able. Mr. Waite states : ' This great increase is due chiefly to 
the fact that the census of manufactures for 1880 was worked up 
upon an entirely different basis from that of 1890. In the former 
census the officers and firm members were reckoned among the 
number of hands employed, but were not accredited any wages 
except in exceedingly few cases. In 1890 the hundreds of 
thousands of officers, firm members, and salesmen were each accred- 
ited with large salaries, aggregating upwards of $300,000,000. 
Some salaries were equal to that paid the President of the United 
States. On the other hand, in the census of 1880 the figures 
purporting to represent the "average number of hands" were for 
about half the establishments identical with the "greatest number 
of hands employed at any one time during the year." In the 
other half they represented for each establishment the average 
number employed during the few months when the establishment 
was running a full force. As a result they were almost always 
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more than the average and often several times the average 
number as figured out by the methods employed in compiling 
the census of 1890.' 

"In formulating the schedule for the Eleventh Census it was 
evidently the intention not to perpetuate the errors of the Tenth 
but to obtain data from which a correct statement could be made 
as to the true average number of employes engaged during the 
year and the total wages .... After Mr. Porter left the census 
office, the Hon. Secretary of the Interior investigated the matter 
of the statement of wages, and the great increases shown between 
1880 and 1890 did not appear to him to be reasonable. He there- 
fore undertook through the Division of Manufactures, to eliminate 
the errors and to straighten out the whole matter. In doing this 
some $60,000 were expended, but without satisfactory results. 
On taking charge of the census office, I took this matter up 
immediately and, as I have said, everything has been done to give 
the public the facts as they appear with ample explanation as to 
their value in all directions." 

How much has been done to give the public the facts may be 
judged when it is known that not only those unused to statistical 
investigation quote these statistics in utter disregard of their 
incomparability, but that one so eminent as a statistician as Mul- 
hall is at present contributing a series of articles to the North 
American Review in which he bases his conclusions upon the 
statistics of the Eleventh Census seemingly unconscious of their 
grossly misleading character. 

Colonel Wright's anxiety to give the public the facts is also 
illustrated in his contribution to the Atlantic Monthly in which 
he says : " But fortunately, we are not obliged to depend upon 
the increase of rates of wages to show that the ordinary man is 
better off than at any former period in our history, because our 
censuses report aggregate earnings and also the number of per- 
sons among whom the earnings are divided. Looking to this 
side of the problem, we find that in 1850 the average annual earn- 
ings of each employe engaged in manufacturing and mechanical 
pursuits, including men, women, and children, in round numbers 
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were #247; in i860 $289; in 1870 #302; in 1880 $347; and in 
1890 $445. Here is a steady positive increase in the average 
annual earnings of the employes in our great industrial pur- 
suits. The statement is not mathematically accurate, because 
the divisor used is not always a sure one. The total amount 
of wages paid at each of the periods named is a fixed quantity, 
and is one of the most certain elements of the industrial cen- 
sus, but the average is obtained by dividing the total wages paid, 
by the average number of employes during the year." 

Having, apparently, in mind the writer's contribution to the 
January number of this Journal, Colonel Wright says: "Some 
writers contend that the divisor should be the greatest number 
of employes instead of the average number, but the greatest num- 
ber would secure a more erroneous quotient than that derived 
from the average number." 

It is evident that as the total wages paid in all industries 
are the earnings of the total number employed in these industries 
the average annual earnings can only be obtained by using the 
total number of employes as the divisor. 

It must, however, be conceded that to aggregate the numbers 
reported by each establishment as the greatest number employed 
at any one time would be likely to obtain a number in excess of 
the total number of employes. It is also certain that to use the 
number reported as the average number of employes, would 
result in obtaining a number less than the total number of 
employes. 

Colonel Wright's statement shows that he is aware that the 
use of these differing methods in obtaining the divisor would 
result in widely differing quotients, but he strangely seems to 
miss the real point which is that no fair comparison can be made 
of average annual wages obtained by one method in one decade 
and by the other method in another decade. By Colonel Wright's 
admission in this official communication, while the number used 
at the last census as the divisor was the true average number of 
employes, the number used in the preceding censuses was a num- 
ber greater than the average number. From the statement of 
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Mr. Waite who has thoroughly examined the original schedules 
of both censuses, which statement has never been assailed, it 
appears that the number used in 1880 as the divisor was not far 
from the number that would be obtained by aggregating the num- 
bers reported as the greatest number employed at any one time. 
As Colonel Wright has no knowledge how far the apparent 
increase in wages is the result of the difference in methods, in 
fact does not know that there was not an actual decrease in the 
average annual earnings, it does not appear that he is justified in 
quoting these figures as proving anything whatever. 

It may be noticed that Colonel Wright quotes average wages 
at $445 instead of $484 as is quoted by Mulhall and nearly ever- 
one else who quotes census statistics of wages. Colonel Wright 
quotes the average obtained by dividing the earnings of opera- 
tives proper by the average number of operatives, thus recogniz- 
ing the fact that the salaries of officers, firm members, and clerks 
were not included at the census of 1880. That, though not 
reported separately, they were included in the aggregate is the 
only inference to be drawn from the footnote accompanying 
census tables and referring to the salaries of officers and clerks — 
"Not reported separately in 1880." 

While thus recognizing the incomparability of census wage 
statistics, without calling attention to the falsification of the foot- 
note, Colonel Wright fails to recognize the incomparability in 
other respects that seem even more important. In the official 
communication already quoted he admits, that: "The enumera- 
tion of establishments in certain lines of industry was more 
thorough at the Eleventh Census than at the Tenth Census." 
These are the hand trades with almost exclusively male employes 
which, as has been previously shown, were almost entirely neg- 
lected in the earlier censuses. The comparison of the percentages 
of females and of children to the total number of employes 
which we find in census tables and which were made by Colonel 
Wright in his Record article, are therefore grossly misleading. 

Equally misleading seems his comparison of the number of 
children reported at the last two censuses. 
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According to his own statement, the number reported in 1890 
was the average number while the number reported in 1880 was 
a number greater than the average number, yet in his Record 
article he takes the difference between the two numbers as repre- 
senting the decrease in the number of children employed at the 
two periods. In the case of children who attend school a part 
of the year and are employed in establishments that run a full 
force but a few months in the year, the total number of employes 
might be more than double the average number. Mr. Waite 
states that the number reported as the average number in many 
establishments in 1880 was the average number while the estab- 
lishment was running a full force and was often several times the 
average number as figured out by the methods employed in 
compiling the census of 1 890. And that for one-half the estab- 
lishments the number reported was the greatest number at any 
one time. 

There is also another important factor in this problem entirely 
overlooked by Colonel Wright. The census reports as adults 
males over 16 and females over 15 classifying the remainder as 
children. In ascertaining the age, however, the question asked 
at the last census called for "age nearest birthday" which would 
include as children males under i6j4> females under 15^. 
At the preceding census age last birthday was called for, which 
would include males to their 17th and females to their 16th birth- 
day. There is, therefore, a difference of one-half year in the 
classification and this half year is one that must have included 
much the largest proportion of children. It thus seems probable 
that but for the change in methods a very considerable increase 
instead of decrease in the number of children engaged in manu- 
factures would have been shown. 

An examination of census tables reveals their unreliability in 
other respects. We find, for instance, in the tobacco industry, 
as reported for the city of New York, that in 1890 there were 
1295 establishments, with employes as follows : Males, 13,352; 
females, 6772 ; children, 164. Yet, according to Colonel 
Wright's report on strikes and lockouts (1887), twice this 
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number of females were involved in a slrike in this industry in 
1886: 

Males Females 

Strikes of May I to 2 and May 1 to 8, 1886, - 10,500 13,500 
Census report 1890, 13.352 6,772 

The strike of May 1 to 2, which was successful, involved 
1500 establishments, and that of May 1 to 8, which was unsuc- 
cessful, involved 250 establishments. Besides various minor 
strikes in this industry, a strike is also reported in five establish- 
ments August 23 of the same year involving 1000 male and 
1000 female operatives. These were possibly among the estab- 
ments involved in the strike of May 1 ; but in that one strike we 
find involved 445 more establishments and 6728 more females 
than are reported in the census four years later. Colonel 
Wright's latest report on strikes shows a total of 13,035 male 
and 15,760 female operatives involved in strikes in 1890 in this 
city in this same industry. As some of these operatives may 
have been involved in more than one strike, these figures cannot 
be relied upon as showing the number of operatives ; but it may 
be noticed that while the census reports but about half as many 
females as males, Colonel Wright's report shows that the female 
outnumbered the male operatives in establishments involved in 
strikes. 

While Colonel Wright's reports on strikes which classify 
strikers only as male and female give no indication of census 
deficiencies in the enumeration of children, factory inspectors' 
reports do to a certain extent. These reports give the name of 
establishments that have been visited by the inspectors and the 
number of employes there found. As the inspectors are unable 
and do not attempt to visit all establishments, the census reports 
for any state or city should show a larger number of employes 
than those of the factory inspector. We find, however, that the 
factory inspector has often discovered a much larger number 
of females and children in a few establishments than census 
officials have found in the whole number of establishments. 

Comparing the census of the cigar and tobacco industry in 
Jersey City we have the following : 



Males 


Females 


Children 


112 


— 


3 


500 


2500 


260 
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1890 census report, - - - - 
Factory inspector's report, 

The establishment reported by the factory inspector is the 
well-known one of Lorillard & Co. 

We find by referring to Colonel Wright's latest report on 
strikes and lockouts that in this year there were involved in the 
strike June 23 to 30 in this industry in this city 400 males and 
1600 females classed as "pluggers." In this same report on 
strikes we find that in this city and industry there were involved 
in the strike of June 14 to 27, 1877, 700 males and 2800 females. 
For the state of New Jersey the census and the factory inspect- 
or's report for this industry are as follows : 

Males Females Children 

Census report, ------ 1006 123 53 

Factory inspector's report, ... 832 2799 2 73 

The census has included a number of smaller establishments 
not visited by the factory inspector, but has omitted the more 
important ones employing large numbers of females and chil- 
dren. 

As the factory law of New Jersey places under the supervi- 
sion of the inspector mercantile as well as manufacturing estab- 
lishments, the total number of employes found in all industries 
is not comparable with the number reported in the census. 

In the report of the New York factory inspector we find, 
however, included only manufacturing establishments, and the 
number reported is, as in the Eleventh Census, the average num- 
ber. Because of the limited number of deputies, the New York 
inspection in 1890 extended to but 6197 of the 65,840 establish- 
ments included in the census. In 1891 the inspection was 
extended to 10,112 establishments. The number of operatives 
found are here compared with the number of operatives reported 
in the census : 

Establishments Males Females Children 

Census, - - - 65,840 545.453 194,35° 12,263 
Factory inspector 1890, 6,197 211,452 116,426 14,669 
Factory inspector 1891, 10,112 281,517 140,553 17,495 
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Those under sixteen are reported by the inspector as chil- 
dren. The establishments inspected were undoubtedly, as a rule, 
those having the largest number of women and children, but it 
may be noticed that in 10,112 establishments the factory 
inspector found 43 per cent, more children than census officials 
found in six and one-half times the number of establishments. 
Taking the city of Troy, which is one of the cities reported as 
showing a large decrease in the percentage of children, we find 
that while census officials were able to find but 190 children in 840 
establishments, the factory inspector found 318 children (average 
number) in 67 establishments. 

In the tobacco industry in New York city the factory inspec- 
tor found 7299 females and 401 children in 142 establishments 
though the census reports but 6772 females and 164 children in 
1295 establishments. In 1892 the New York inspectors visited 
but 8959 establishments, and reported 14,105 children. With 
the period of depression the number of children decreased, 
although the number of establishments visited was greater. 
This fact seems to have led the New York inspector to believe 
that, as a result of the inspection law, child labor was' rapidly 
decreasing. The factory inspector of Pennsylvania seems, how- 
ever, to furnish the most plausible explanation of the same thing 
in that state. 

The census of 1890 reports 22,419 children in Pennsylvania, 
while the factory inspectors found 30,437 in the establishments 
inspected. It should be explained that the factory law of that 
state placed under the supervision of the inspector all establish- 
ments, both manufacturing and mercantile, employing ten or 
more women and children. In 1892 the inspectors found 33,217 
children under sixteen, but in 1893 the number had fallen to 
to 27,181. This decrease the inspector, in his reports, attributed 
but in part to the act of 1893 prohibiting the employment of 
children under thirteen years of age, and stated that the business 
depression had resulted in a temporary suspension of children in 
certain lines of manufacturing, notably the cigar trade. He 
says : " During a dull season adults prefer to work for less wages 
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rather than remain unemployed ; hence, when they accept a 
child's wages, they get the child's work." 

The Massachusetts factory inspector's report for 1890 fur- 
nishes farther evidence of the defectiveness of the census in the 
enumeration of both women and children, but the discrepancy in 
regard to children is most noticeable. In Lowell 1206 children 
were found by the inspector in 42 establishments, while the cen- 
sus reports but 612 children in 853 establishments. In Holyoke 
794 children were found by the inspector in 74 establishments, 
while the census reports but 452 children in 493 establishments. 
In Fall River 1514 children were found in 74 establishments, 
and 1226 by census officials in 397 establishments. Lawrence 
furnishes the only instance which the writer has discovered in 
which the factory inspector did not discover more children in a 
few establishments than the census reports'in all establishments. 
In that city the census reports 472 children in 583 establishments, 
and the inspector 212 in 25 establishments. In Springfield the 
inspector found 247 children, and census officials but yj. In 
Cambridge 89 children were found by the former and 34 by the 
latter ; in New Bedford, 662 by the former and 387 by the latter. 

The Massachusetts factory reports, while thus furnishing evi- 
dence of the defectiveness of the Eleventh Census, are, as we 
shall find, of greatest value in this discussion because of the 
classification of children, the number under fourteen and the 
number from fourteen to sixteen being reported separately. 

The law provides for the inspection of mercantile as well as 
manufacturing establishments, but the number reported are 
chiefly those employed in manufactures. In the foregoing com- 
parison with census figures care has been taken to omit estab- 
lishments of a character not included in the census ; their number, 
however, outside of Boston is insignificant. 

Instances of glaring defects in the census as to the number 
of women and children reported are too numerous for us to 
attempt their presentation in this article and it seems unneces- 
sary for the reason that while in his Record article Colonel Wright 
based his contention of a decreased employment of children upon 
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manufacturing statistics, in his recent report he furnishes the 
tables of occupation as proof. 

The following table and accompanying remarks are from 
pages 25 and 26 of Colonel Wright's recent report on the employ- 
ment of women and children. 

The following table compiled from the censuses of 1870, 1880, and 1890, 
is given in order that a comparison may be made of the proportion of 
children at work at the three census years. 

NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN AT WORK AT THE THREE 
CENSUS YEARS 1870, l880, AND 189O. 



Census years and classification of ages. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


1870 


2,840,200 

548,064 

19.30 

3,376,"4 

825,187 

24.44 

3,574,787 

400,586 

11.21 


2,764,169 

191,100 

6.91 

3,273,369 

293,169 

8.96 

3,458,722 
202,427 

5-85 


5,604,369 

739,164 

13-19 

6,649,483 

1,118,356 

16.82 






1880 






1890 


7,033,509 

603,013 

8.57 









This table shows that 13.19 per cent, of children from 10 to 15 years of 
age were at work at the census of 1870. At the census of 1880 the propor- 
tion of children from 10 to 15 years of age at work was considerably larger, 
being 16.82 per cent. To find what percentage were workers in 1890 is some- 
what difficult, as the age period then used was 10 to 14, instead of 10 to 15, 
as in 1870 and in 1880. Nevertheless, it is believed that a result closely 
approximating the truth may be obtained, and in the following way : 

The whole number of children from 10 to 14 years of age in 1890 was 
7,033,509, and of this number 603,013, or 8.57 per cent, were at work. The 
total number of children 15 years of age in 1890 was 1,288,864, but to arrive 
at the number of those who were workers in that year, an estimate must be 
made on the basis of those 10 to 14 years of age, who were at work. Now, to 
have the result a general average of 8.57 per cent, at work for those of the 
ages from 10 to 14, it is plain that the individual percentage for each of these 
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ages would run about like this: For those 10 years old, 3 per cent.; 11 
years, 5 per cent ; 12 years, 8 per cent : 13 years, 11.5 per cent ; and for 14 
years, 15.5 per cent. Such an estimate of the percentage at work at each age 
from 10 to 14 seems to be about what is necessary to bring the general aver- 
age of 8.57 per cent, at work when all from 10 to 14 years are lumped 
together. From this it is manifest that, of those 15 years old, about 20 per 
cent., or 257,773, must have been workers. Adding this to 603,013, the num- 
ber of workers from 10 to 14 years, the result is 860,786. This number, or 
10.34 per cent, of the whole number of children 10 to 1 5 years of age in 1890, 
represents very closely the number at work. 

As it appears, there is a difference in the classification of the 
Eleventh from preceding censuses of one year. The purpose of 
this change in classification we can only conjecture. The result, 
as will appear, is to mislead the public. 

Colonel Wright has the duty of explaining to the public the 
reason for changing the age classification in the tables of occu- 
pation, rendering them worthless for the only purpose for which 
such statistics are compiled, that of comparison. 

Why are the figures of child occupation fifteen years and under 
suppressed ? If the proper tabulation had not been made, it was 
in Colonel Wright's power to have it made. Why does he not 
give the public the facts instead of his guesses ? Colonel Wright 
estimates the difference in the number of workers resulting from 
the change of classification to be 257,773, and says : " It is plain 
that the individual percentage for each of these years would run 
about like this." Surely this is not at all plain, and seems a 
strange manner of reasoning for one who so uniformly adopts 
the "true scientific method." The data furnished by the 
Massachusetts factory inspectors' reports furnish the basis from 
which to intelligently estimate the relative proportion of child 
workers at the different ages. 

There is, however, an important element in this problem 
which Colonel Wright entirely ignores : that is, the fact that the 
classification is made from the returns made by the enumerators 
of population, and that the schedule of inquiry at the census of 
1880, and 1870 as well, called for the age of last birthday, while 
the schedule of the last census called for age at nearest birthday. 
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This being so, the workers reported in 1880 as from ten to fif- 
teen years of age included all child workers up to sixteen years 
of age, while the workers included as from ten to fourteen years 
of age were, in fact, all workers up to fourteen and a half. 
This is a difference of a year and a half, instead of a year, as 
Colonel Wright has estimated, and the half year difference is one 
that includes much the largest proportion of workers. 

From the Massachusett's factory inspector's report for 1890, 
it appears that the total number of workers under sixteen years 
of age found in the establishments inspected that year was 9919, 
and that of these 8263 were from 14 to 16 years of age, while the 
number under 14 amounted to but 1656. This is a proportion 
of almost exactly 1 to 5. For the year 1891 the number reported 
was, under 14, 1489; from 14 to 16, 9864; this is a ratio of 6.6 
to 1. We have, therefore, this proposition: If workers from 14 
to 16 outnumber workers under 14 5 to 1, what proportion 
would workers from 14}^ to 16 bear to workers under 14% f 

By the figures of the Massachusetts report it appears that 
workers from 14 to 16 are five times as numerous as workers 
under 14. Yet Colonel Wright has added to the number 
reported as 14 and under (603,013) but 257,773 to represent 
the number as he supposes from 14 to 15. 

As we have already shown the number 603,013 reported in 
1890 is the number under 14^ while the number reported in 1880, 
1,118,356 practically includes all workers under 16 (it cannot be 
supposed that there was a significant number of workers at either 
10 or io}4) ■ If the proportion of children found in the factories of 
Massachusetts be considered as representative, instead of adding 
257,773 to the 603,013 reported in 1890, Colonel Wright should 
have considerably more than doubled that number. Even if we 
assume that workers under 14 equal workers from 14 to 16, as is 
the exceptional case in Fall River, we still should be unable to 
discover the decrease which Colonel Wright has figured out. 

Fall River can, however, hardly be assumed as representative 
for the whole country, it certainly is not representative for Mas- 
sachusetts — for we find the proportion of children from 14 to 
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16 to those under 14, to be in Lowell 17 to 1, in Lawrence 22 
to 1, in Holyoke 19 to 1, in Springfield 122 to 1, in Cambridge 
1 5 to 1, and in Boston 11 to 1. Only in New Bedford do we find 
conditions as to the employment of children anything like those 
existing in Fall River. In this city we find 331 children under 
14 and 373 from 14 to 16 while in Fall River the proportion was 
765 of the former and 749 of the latter age. 

Possibly the writer is mistaken in the conclusion which he 
draws from the figures of the Massachusetts inspectors, report 
and those of the census that they demonstrate a very consider- 
able increase instead of decrease in the proportion of child 
workers for the Massachusetts statistics may not be representa- 
tive. He has, however, resorted to the only method at his 
command of ascertaining the truth. As an investigation regard- 
ing this matter has been made by the government at a very con- 
siderable expense the public is entitled to the information. Is this 
suppression of the facts a part of the same plan — to mislead the 
public that seems to have been adopted by Colonel Wright in his 
Atlantic Monthly article in which to demonstrate the improved 
condition of the working people he compares statistics of annual 
earnings the incomparability of which he has himself admitted ? 
Colonel Wright's article appears to have misled Secretary Gage 
who quotes it in his recent address at Peoria as showing the error 
of the popular opinion now prevalent which he admits many things 
open to common observation seem to justify. Secretary Gage 
declares Colonel Wright an authority acknowledged as good by 
the laboring classes. As one belonging to what is commonly 
termed the laboring class the writer desires to here enter his 
emphatic protest against Colonel Wright's misuse of statistics. 

Some of the statistics quoted by Colonel Wright in this 
article disprove his conclusions and those of Secretary Gage, that 
is they would had he quoted them more fully. 

Quoting the Aldrich report on prices and wages Colonel 
Wright says: "The report deals with seventeen great branches 
of industry, and they are the principal ones in the country." 

How far this statement is from the fact will be seen when it 
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is discovered that the Aldrich report has not even a solitary 
wage quotation for our greatest industry agriculture. " By it 
(he says) we find that, taking i860 as the standard at 100, rates 
of wages rose from 87.7 in 1840 to 160.7 m 1891 i that is an 
increase of 60.7 per cent, from i860 and of 73 per cent, from 
1840. Taking the average according to the importance of the 
industries, that is to say, of each industry relative to all indus- 
tries, it is found that the gain from 1840 to 1891 was 86 per 
cent." Colonel Wright here misses the point entirely for there 
has been no contention that there had been no improvement in 
conditions since 1840 or i860, but that in recent years the rich 
have been growing richer and the poor poorer. 

Had he quoted the report more fully his figures would have 
shown that almost the entire increase in wages was prior to 1872 
and 1880, and that the increase during the period when census 
figures show the greatest increase in earnings was comparatively 
insignificant. That the increase in rates of wages shown by the 
Aldrich report are exaggerated as a result of the fallacious 
methods of the statistician is capable of demonstration, in fact 
has been demonstrated, as Colonel Wright is aware, by an able 
statistician, Mr. Fredrick C. Waite. 

In the foregoing quotation of Colonel Wright's article may 
be noticed a blunder that seems inexcusable in a statistician. An 
increase in relative wages from 87.7 in 1840 to 160.7 in 1891 is 
not, as Colonel Wright states, an increase of 73 per cent. An 
operative receiving 87 cents in 1840, and $ 1.60 in 1891, would 
have an increase in wages of 73 cents ; riot of 73 per cent., but 
of over 83 per cent. The increase, according to importance, as 
is seen by reference to the Aldrich report, was not as Colonel 
Wright states, 86 per cent., but 104 per cent. While the 
Aldrich report shows a great increase in rates of wages from 
1840 to 1 89 1 the increase from 1872 to 1891 was less than 6 per 
cent, by simple average. Averaged according to importance the 
increase shown is 10 per cent. 

After the panic of 1873, as shown by this report, the rate of 
wages fell and had but partially recovered in 1880 so that the 
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increase from that year to 1890 was 12 per cent, by simple 
average and 17 per cent, averaged according to importance. 
The increase in average annual earnings shown by the census 
from 1880 to 1890 is over 39 per cent. 

Colonel Wright's report on the employment of women and 
children, having been, as we have seen, discredited by himself, 
seems hardly worthy of extended criticism. As far as it may be 
relied upon as showing anything at all, it indicates a decided 
increase in the employment of both women and children. 

One of the eccentricities of this investigation is that it takes 
eighteen years of age as the line of division between adults and 
children, rendering its figures incomparable with those of the 
census reports or those of the labor bureaus and the factory 
inspectors of the various states. 

It fails to indicate the extent of the increased female and 
child labor, because, as has been already shown, a statement of 
the increase of such labor in establishments that existed ten 
years ago and at the present time takes no account of what is 
claimed to be the fact, that establishments employing a large 
proportion of women and children have increased in number 
more rapidly than establishments of a different character. 

As a complete canvass of the whole country could not have 
been accomplished with the funds at Colonel Wright's disposal, it 
would seem that the end sought would have been more nearly 
attained by a complete canvass in one or more localities that 
might be considered fairly representative. This has not been 
attempted, but, instead, a canvass has been made of establish- 
ments variously located that are claimed to be representative. 

An investigation of the character and location of these 
establishments seems hardly to substantiate this claim. We find 
Illinois represented by but eighteen establishments, having 889 
employes in the former and 1290 in the latter period, while 
Georgia is represented by fifty establishments, with 4297 
employes in the former and 9189 in the latter period. South 
Carolina also outranks Illinois in importance, being represented 
by three times as many employes in the former and five times 
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as many in the latter period. This matter of location is, how- 
ever, of less importance than the character of the establishments. 
Less than 23 per cent, of our people having gainful pursuits are 
engaged in manufacturing industry, yet of the total number of 
employes in the establishments investigated over 90 per cent, 
are thus engaged. We have separated the establishments 
engaged in other than manufacturing industry, and in the 
following table present the total of all establishments and of 
manufacturing and non-manufacturing establishments separ- 
ately . 

The increase per cent, by classes of employes by each class 
of industry is also contrasted with the increase shown for the 
whole number of establishments investigated : 





Former period 


Present period 




Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 




18 years 
or over 


Under 18 
years 


18 years 
or over 


Under 18 
years 


18 years 
or over 


Under 18 
years 


18 years 
or over 


Under 18 
years 


No. employes in 
931 establish- 


















No. in manufac- 


26,479 


4.I7S 


27,163 


6,743 


43,195 


7,540 


45,162 


12,751 


turing indus- 
try, 77s estab- 
lishments 

No. in other in- 


24,432 


3,780 


25,052 


6,468 


39,748 


6,858 


40,750 


H.979 


dustries, 156 


















establishments 


2,047 


39S 


2,111 


275 


3,447 


682 


4,412 


772 















Increase 


per cent. 




Manufacturing 
Other industries 











63.1 

62.7 
68.3 


80.6 

81.4 
72.6 


66.3 

62.7 
109.0 


89.I 

85.2 
I80.O 



From the foregoing it seems apparent that the result of 
Colonel Wright's investigation depended altogether upon the 
character of the establishments investigated. 

With a fair proportion of non-manufacturing establishments 
the showing would probably have been a very much greater 
increase in the percentage of females and female children — 
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that is if the non-manufacturing establishments are at all repre- 
sentative. That they are not fairly representative the writer is 
convinced, not because they exaggerate but because they fail to 
fully show the increase of female and child labor. 

"Dry Goods, etc.," is represented by seventy-eight estab- 
lishments with 2715 employes in the former and 5651 in the 
latter period. The whole seventy-eight establishments have 
but about as many employes in the latter period as three of 
Chicago's largest department stores. In the list we find a num- 
ber of establishments classed as department stores, but not a 
single representative establishment such as Wanamaker's in 
Philadelphia or the Fair or Boston Store in Chicago. In the 
professional class we find three public libraries, an insignificant 
medical institute with 4 employes in the former and 8 in the 
latter period, and teaching. This teaching establishment is 
located in Delaware, with 59 male and 61 female teachers in 
the former and 40 males and 97 females in the latter period. 
According to the report of the Board of Education, but slightly 
over 8 per cent, of the teachers in Chicago schools are males. 
In Benton Harbor, Mich., but 5 per cent, of the teachers are 
males. As an indication of the proportion of females and 
children in mercantile establishments, and the relative impor- 
tance of such establishments, we present the results of a canvas 
of the larger establishments of this character in Chicago, made 
last August by the Illinois factory inspector, Mrs. Florence 
Kelly, who by act of -the last legislature was given supervision 
of such establishments, and also the number of employes in 
manufacturing establishments as given in the factory inspector's 
report for 1896 : 

MANUFACTURING STATISTICS. 



CHICAGO AND COOK COUNTY. 



Under 16 


Over 16 


Children 


Girls 


Boys 


Females 


Males 


168 


1,112 


I,S09 


22,131 


1,280 
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Total No. 
at work 



Males 



Females 



Males 
under 16 



Females 
under 16 



Under 14 



Mandel Bros 

Marshall Field 

Schlesinger & Mayer 

Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co 

Frank Bros 

Siegel, Cooper & Co 

A. M. Rothschild 

The Fair 

Boston Store 

The Hub 

Evan Lloyd , 

New York Dry Goods Store . 

Sol Klein 

L. Klein 

P. F. Ryan 

West-End Store 

Lion Store 

John York Co 

Total 



1,400 
2,500 
1,000 
900 
450 
1,800 
1,800 
2,000 

i,775 
200 
ISO 

400 
iS5 
261 
75 
125 
150 
150 



900 
1,300 

250 

450 

125 

1,000 

600 

633 

575 

150 

25 

100 

57 
109 

25 
40 

50 
75 



500 
,200 
950 
45o 
325 
800 
,200 

,367 

,200 

50 

125 

300 
98 

152 
50 
85 

100 

75 



90 
190 
60 
19 
14 
22 

13 

2 

47 

13 

3 



6 


25 

11 

90 

18 

258 

246 

297 

3 
2 

27 

25 

42 

6 

15 
16 

5 



15.293 



6,464 8,827 505 1,092 



As an attempt to discover the facts as to the employment 
of women and children this investigation seems an utter and 
absurd failure. 

If, however, the purpose of Colonel Wright's report is con- 
cealment, it must be admitted to be a most effective document. 

H. L. Bliss. 



